Chapter III
THE PREHISTORIC PACIFIC

I HE errors in this part of my book are of my own making.
The truth it contains I borrowed from others more familiar with
the subject than I am. And to no one am I more deeply indebted
for my borrowed plumage of erudition than to Dr Peter H. Buck,
whose book Vikings of the Sunrise is one that every visitor to
the Pacific Ocean should have somewhere in his luggage. And
he should read it before he starts upon the bundle of detective
stories which loving relatives have bestowed upon him in wishing
him (or her) bon voyage.

This distinguished doctor and ethnologist was a lucky fellow.
He had a European father, but his mother was a Maori, and he
was brought up in New Zealand among his mother's people.
He therefore knows his Maoris as well as I know my Dutch, and
he was able to become one of the few ethnologists who are not
obliged to look at strange races from the outside, but who are
able to do so from the inside. And what that means few people
can understand quite as well as the present author. For he too
leads a double life. He is completely at home in his adopted
American world, but let him go back to his Zeeland village and,
for all his neighbours can tell, he has never been away at all.
He still has the * feel' of his former environment, and that is the
only way in which one can ever hope to understand another
race.

The eminent Peter Buck told me that he folly agrees with this
statement, and that it is nowhere as true as among the Poly-
nesians, All over the Pacific one has to be a native (or one must
at least be fully accepted as a native) before it is possible to get
into real contact with the original population. Wherever Dr